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at theology or philosophy. It would apply itself to 
politics as well as to theology and philosophy, 
and, as the works of More and other political 
writers show, it would do so in a fashion by no 
means agreeable to absolute kings. 

In the social and religious sphere the 
revolutionary tendency of the period is equally 
patent. The social reaction against feudalism 
which had produced the mediaeval 
municipalities may be traced throughout the 
fifteenth and well into the sixteenth centuries in 
the efforts of the masses, in Bohemia, Germany, 
England, more especially, to extort justice, 
rights for the common man. The common man 
made his voice heard amid the clash of 
controversy in school and pulpit, and rose in 
revolt over a large area of Europe to enforce his 
claims. And this social movement was intimately 
connected with that tremendous religious 
uprising on behalf of the rights of the individual 
soul which culminated in the Reformation. If the 
period had no other title to be called a period of 
revolution, the Reformation alone amply suffices 
to substantiate it. 
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